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CLASS AND CASTE 
II. GRADATION 



EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 



The existence of social grades is shown, not so much by the 
assumption of superiority by some, as by the fact that others 
acknowledge such superiority. Plebs may gird at the pretensions 
of patricians, but their eagerness as individuals to be admitted to 
patrician circles betrays their secret sense of inferiority. A true 
social hierarchy is as real to the lower grades as it is to the higher. 

In the simpler human groups one finds a temporary grading 
based on seniority. Among the Eskimos, the Bushmen, the Aus- 
tralians, the Fuegians, the Veddahs, the Dyaks, the Caribs, and 
many other nature peoples, there is marked deference to the aged. 
Among the Homeric Greeks experience was the only education and 
age alone gave that. The counselors of the king were called 
gerontes or elders, although in war time few of them would be old. 
The basing of distinction on age is reasonable enough in early times 
when there are no short cuts to wisdom via the record of other men's 
experience in books. Generally the older man has seen more and 
has heard more of other men's experiences. 

In the barbarian stage of culture, people are graded chiefly 
according to the dignity of their employments. The leading 
honorific employment is fighting, which is a better test of prowess 
than work and is graced by an element of exploit. The warrior 
class regularly lords it over the working class, which includes, of 
course, all the women. The taproot of the European feudal 
nobility was not landholding, but military exploit. One did not 
lead fighting men because he held a fief; he held a fief because he 
led fighting men. As the old saw put it, "who would be a gentle- 
man let him storm a town." Although in Western Europe feu- 
dalism has been dead a third of a millennium, its values standard 
still influence a third of the human race. 
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Closely related to martial pursuits is government, which has 
always been an honorific occupation. The notion that those who 
govern are servants of the people has played but a late and slight 
role in the history of the state. Generally, those who have to do 
with government regard themselves as ruling rather than as serving. 
They enjoy prestige because they are able, not only to shun all pur- 
suits tainted with vulgar usefulness, but obviously and irresistibly 
to impose their wills upon other men. The service of the state 
has been so honorable that often even its petty officials are looked 
up to by private persons much superior to them in real importance. 
The military-dynastic prestige of states like Prussia and Japan 
exalts even minor civil officials above leading merchants and pro- 
fessional men. The reason why Great Britain has been able to 
recruit for her colonial empire her ablest and best-trained young 
men is that in the eyes of the English upper caste government is 
much more honorable than business. The type of man who in 
this country works to the head of a great business, in England 
spends his best years in exile and is content with an occasional 
visit home and a little money rather than forfeit his caste in 
"trade." 

The professional offering of sacrifice and prayer is another hono- 
rific occupation. At first, to be sure, rites are so simple that the 
petitioner approaches his god directly. But in time it comes to be 
considered prudent to have the sacrifice offered by someone who 
can do it in a workmanlike way, and who is believed to enjoy 
divine favor. In Homeric Greece the priest was generally a man 
who by repeated sacrifices and services had made himself dear to 
a god and had then set up an altar on his own account, or else he 
was a noble to whom his fellow-tribesmen had confided the care of 
a common shrine. As a supposed expert in "getting results" from 
a sacrifice the priest could command fees, so that he stood high, 
not only from his favor with the god, but also as a man of sub- 
stance. In Homer's eyes all priests were rich. 

Not only does the priest as servant of a mighty potentate enjoy 
a social standing which reflects the exalted station of his master, 
but he becomes the parent of various intellectual pursuits and 
learned professions which in time win no small credit. In Greece 
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there began to be visible a scholar's pride, and it was a Greek who 
protested that the mathematicians of Sicily degraded their science 
when they applied it to the problems of machines. 

Among the economic employments agriculture has generally 
stood higher than trade and manufacture, and wholesale trade 
higher than retail trade. In England a nobleman may engage in 
banking or wholesale trade without loss of dignity, but he may not 
keep a shop. It is a paradox that a people which keeps going by 
trade and shopkeeping has no epithets more damning than "trades- 
man" and "shopkeeper." In Venice, however, a commercial city- 
state, the rich merchant did not quit trade on being ennobled, but 
combined with success the rdles of tradesman and patrician. 

Industrial employments, on the other hand, have been demean- 
ing. Through a large part of the world today the stigma on manual 
labor keeps the proud unproductive, incites them to hatch innumer- 
able schemes to live without work, and prompts them to offer 
desperate resistance to any move which seems to endanger their 
system of living off other people. In China and Malaysia the well- 
to-do wear their fingernails long in order to advertise their exemp- 
tion from labor. Frequently the nail is six or eight inches in length, 
supported by a silver case, and in some instances it reaches a 
growth of twenty inches. To the oriental mind, what offends most 
is work that soils the hands. The copyist or clerk will starve rather 
than turn to begriming tasks. The professor of engineering has 
to speak sharply to his surveying students to get them actually to 
carry chain and to drive stakes, for they deem it "coolie work." 
The old-school mandarin looks upon the foreign mining engineer 
as a kind of coolie because he soils his hands. For this reason, 
when, a few years since, the Chinese students began to return home 
with American degrees, an effort was made to rank those with a 
technical education lower than those with a liberal education. 1 

In South America everybody "who is anybody" shuns physical 
labor as if it were an infection. In Argentina the American 
machinery expert setting up steam threshers has to check his 
impulse to doff his coat and "pitch in" lest at evening he be put 
off with the peons in the barn instead of sitting at the ranchman's 

1 See Ross, The Changing Chinese, pp. 336-37. 
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table. The observatory assistant considers it beneath his dignity 
to unpack a box of precious astronomical instruments just from 
Paris, so turns the job over to a stupid peon. In Peru university 
Seniors in mining engineering who had been given the run of an 
up-to-date mine under an American engineer refused to follow him 
in donning overalls and operating the greasy machinery. Their 
idea of a gentleman's technical education was to stand by in clean 
raiment and watch the machine go while the expert explained its 
operation. The German professor of high-school chemistry finds 
great difficulty in inducing his students to perform with their own 
hands the assigned laboratory experiments. 

In our South the presence of the ignorant and servile negro has 
built up strong reaction habits respecting manual labor. The old- 
time gentleman farmer rode about his plantation on horseback and 
often gave the closest attention to farm work. But under no cir- 
cumstances would he doff his coat and wield an implement himself. 
After the Civil War many of this class, having lost their slaves, 
were obliged to till their land themselves. To the southerner, the 
pathos of this experience lies, not in the fatiguing nature of farm 
work, but in the mortification it brings to men bred in planter 
traditions. 

How the disdain for manual labor overpowers one like a creep- 
ing paralysis may be seen from what befalls the American workman 
in Hawaii: 

The presence of Orientals demoralizes some white mechanics. A carpenter 
wants a board and tells a Japanese to get it, then he finds it convenient to have 
the man saw it, hold it in place, nail it, and so unconsciously he gradually 
begins to confine his own activity to the mental side of his trade alone, to the 
entire exclusion of any further muscular exertion than is necessary in order 
to keep out of the way of his Asiatic helpers. This flatters his race pride, he 
begins to associate an idea of degradation with the manual part of his craft, 
and he becomes morally and physically unfit to ply his trade under the con- 
ditions surrounding him. 1 

Still lower than handicraft is menial labor. Probably our 
northern colleges are the only higher institutions of learning in the 
world where a student can wait at table and tend furnaces without 
becoming a social outcast. In missionary schools in China pupils 

1 Bulletin of the United States Department of Labor. 
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at first refused to bring in chairs for the seating of guests; it was 
"coolie work." In Cuzco, Peru, the ladies in the English mission 
hospital lost caste with the Peruvian ladies because they had been 
seen sweeping the walk and dusting the windows. The inference 
ran: "They must have been servants in their own country." So, 
too, the Chinese of Chengtu inferred that the French officers they 
saw walking about in the streets — instead of being borne in chairs — 
"must be coolies at home." 

In Peru the ambitious cholo apes the "decent people," shuns real labor, 
and seeks a light, clean-cuff, ill-paid job rather than work as carpenter or 
smith. He will stoop to any parasitism, accept any lick-spittle dependence, 
in order to avoid honest sweat, and be able to wear white linen, swing a cane, 
and play the dandy on street corner or in church porch. In Chile, where the 
master-aim is "to live at the fiscal teat" — to use a local phrase — the poor flee 
useful labor at the first chance. "My mozo," said a Valparaiso physician, 
"who came raw from the hacienda seven years ago, a mere ragamuffin glad 
to carry a bag for a dime, is now so uppish that he won't be caught in the 
street with a parcel in his hand, let alone carrying a box on his shoulder. 1 

The disgrace of manual labor is felt most in a society composed 
of the descendants of conquerors and conquered, for here such labor 
is the badge of the beaten and servile element. In Spanish 
America, at least, race pride is very clearly the root of the gentle- 
man's horror of work. Aversion to menial service, on the other 
hand, may be strongest when the spirit of democracy makes each 
too proud to be at the beck and call of another. This is why it 
is so difficult to induce native American young women to aid in the 
household save under the name of "help" and as quasi-member of 
the family rather than servant. The scarcity of native-born 
domestics is largely owing to the unwillingness of many housewives 
to forego the airs and condescension of the "mistress." The 
higher social position of factory girls explains why, the country over, 
domestics with board earn about the same wages as mill girls with- 
out board. The latter are willing to take two-fifths less pay in 
order to spare their self-respect. That working girls at their 
dances sometimes hang out the sign "No servant girls admitted" 
is not quite so undemocratic as it appears. The same feeling 
accounts for the great difference in popular attitude toward the 

1 Ross, South of Panama, p. 168. 
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millionaire who marries his stenographer and the one who marries 
his cook. The one affair is romance, the other comedy. It is sig- 
nificant that occupations which minister to the body — that of 
barber, hairdresser, surgeon, masseur, manicurist — were once 
hurnilific, and they have risen in dignity only in the degree that the 
service came to be associated with skill and training. 

As we recede from the barbarian mind what one does matters 
less than how much one has, so that the principal basis of gradation 
becomes wealth. In Homeric Greece the distinction between poor 
and rich was marked. Kings were always wealthy, and their 
riches had no doubt much to do with their elevation. In republican 
Rome the basis of recognized inequality was wealth. The figures 
yielded by the "census" fixed one's rank. To the Roman it 
seemed perfectly natural that the rich should constitute the aris- 
tocracy; still, he recognized that time added to the respectability 
of wealth and felt a certain contempt for the parvenu. Only slowly 
might one work up into the aristocracy, for advancement from 
grade to grade was regulated by strict laws. To raise one's family 
a single step was the ambition of a lifetime. Under the Empire 
classes were yet more distinct. At the theater or hippodrome each 
man had his place marked according to his rank. Knights could 
not mix with senators nor plebs with knights. The senator had a 
purple band on his toga; the knight wore a golden ring. The 
senators were clarissimi; the knights, egregii or illustri. 

Distinctions of wealth tend to blend with and reinforce the 
invidious distinctions among employments. The rich strive to 
reserve to themselves "noble" occupations, such as warfare, govern- 
ment, sport, exploration, learning, the fine arts. If they do not 
exclude the commoner, they make access to such pursuits costly. 
Thus knighthood has always been reserved for the cavalry arm, 
since only the man of means could provide himself a mount. For 
the gallant foot-soldier there has been no such recognition. In the 
same way the wealthy have monopolized, so far as they could, all 
but the minor posts in government, the motive being, not so much 
to control the policy of government to their own advantage as to 
gain prestige. At Oxford and Cambridge universities, the training 
schools for the British ruling class, the students are obliged to live 
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like gentlemen in commons or in private apartments quite as expen- 
sive. There is no place whatever for the poor young man, let alone 
one who is "working his way." In the same way in England prepa- 
ration for the learned professions has been made needlessly costly 
in order to keep an advantage for the sons of the well-to-do. 

Wealth acquired confers far less dignity than wealth inherited. 
Thus in early Cincinnati, then a packing center, Theodore Parker 
observed that, while the aristocracy of the town was unquestionably 
founded on pork, it made a great difference whether a man killed 
pigs for himself or whether his father had killed them. An Ameri- 
can at a Scotch house-party recounts that the butler went about 
among the guests inquiring of each how many acres he had inherited, 
in order to seat them properly at dinner. 

The secret of the distinction is that the money-getter is thought 
of as having slaved and served for his money, but in a generation 
the sweat by which it was acquired has dried, the tricks resorted to, 
the toiling, lowly beginning, the fawning for favors or orders or 
contracts or patrons or customers, have been forgotten. Visible 
exertion, solicitude, and eagerness have been replaced by the cold 
unanxious calm of opulence. The money-getter is accessible, the 
wealthy may be exclusive. The one has negotiated, mutilated, 
even sacrificed, his personality for gain; the other has absorbed the 
wealth into his personality. 

Often one kind of wealth confers more prestige than another. 
In the pastoral stage the size of one's herd is what counts. "In 
the lower stages of culture," remarks Nieboer, "a rich man cannot 
build a palace or keep a motor car or buy pictures; he can only 
show his wealth to the public by keeping a large number of men 
or domestic animals continually running about him." 1 In feudal 
society the extent of one's landed estate was decisive, whereas in 
modern society it matters little what kinds of property are repre- 
sented in one's sheaf of securities. Nevertheless, in England no 
millionaire is really in line for social and political recognition until 
he has planted himself on his country estate, while a like fondness 
for rural property as a social springboard is showing itself among 
rich Americans. It is noteworthy that through the Middle Ages 

1 Slavery as an Industrial System, p. 406. 
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the rich Jews, being obliged to keep their wealth in unseen mobile 
form — money, jewels, etc. — never got from it the consideration 
which land ownership conferred. 

DERIVATIVE CRITERIA OF SUPERIORITY 

Even when wealth is the bedrock of superior social status, one's 
actual rating depends on certain conventional tokens of opulence. 
Among these are: 

Scale of living. — An obvious lavishness contributes to high social 
repute. In dress, furnishings, equipage, and especially entertain- 
ment, good form fixes standards which are costly to attain. Any 
skimping, any sign of concern as to expense, is damning. Phrases 
like "cheap skate," "A cheap coat makes a cheap man," are 
charged with contempt for frugal spending. The outworking of 
the principle of conspicuous costliness appears in the disdain of the 
useful as compared with the "ornamental," in the value of mere 
rarity, in the insistence on "stylishness," in the esteem of ma- 
terial above form and in the preference for the handwrought over 
the machine-made. 1 People of limited means who aspire to "be 
somebody" are by this principle forced into a hollow manner of 
living which sacrifices comforts, even necessities, to show a facade 
type of expenditure resulting in "Queen Anne front and Mary 
Ann back." 

Abundance of personal service. — The rendering of menial service 
even to one's self degrades. In the Old South the planters kept 
great numbers of house servants to wait upon them. Before the 
war a southern representative expressed amazement in Congress 
on learning that a northern colleague blacked his own boots, and 
declared that no "gentleman" could do a thing like that. On the 
other hand, Abraham Lincoln, on being greeted with "Why, 
Mr. President, do I find you actually blacking your own boots ?" 
replied "Well, whose boots should I black?" It was a German 
philosopher who thought to give socialism its knockout blow by 
declaring it would result in universal having-to-black-your-own- 
boots (A llgemeinstiefelputzenmilssen) . 

1 See Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, chap. v. 
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In India the cheapness of servants results in incredible standards 
of being waited on. A little Anglo-Indian girl at her first tea in 
England was observed to be weeping. It came out that never 
before in her life had she been expected to stir her own tea. In the 
same way the aristocratic spirit of the later Roman Empire showed 
itself in the fact that the men of the senatorial families kept about 
them an incalculable number of servants, and never appeared in 
public without a cortege resembling an army. But even today at 
the older English universities American Rhodes scholars are looked 
at askance for doing for themselves things which the British student 
has done for him by his "scout." Incapacity to exist without the 
services of menials is looked upon as a requisite of gentility. 

In South America today no first-class passenger carries his bag 
between cab and railway coach. In hotel or club the guest is 
respected by the servants to the degree that he will be waited on. 
If he does things for himself, he is despised and insulted. The 
Peruvian lady goes to church attended at a respectful distance by 
a small servant carrying her prayer book and umbrella. The 
Argentine astronomer shrinks from looking after and covering his 
instrument. The American rector of a Peruvian university had to 
set an example of self-help in order to rid his students of the idea 
that in their archaeological excursions they must take along serv- 
ants to care for the horses and prepare the meals. Since being 
served is a mark of gentility, it will be long before South Americans 
take kindly to the "self -serve" cafeterias so popular among us. 

Ceremonial cleanness. — As means of giving servants enough to 
do there grow up among the wealthy standards of cleanness which 
are quite mystical compared with that hatred of dirt which shows 
itself in the Dutch, Yankee, or Japanese housewife. Thus, in order 
that his hands may be immaculately clean, the man who tends 
door in a fine family is kept from the heavier labors of the house- 
hold. Then he is supplied with a tray to receive the visiting card 
in order that even his clean hands may not touch it, and finally, the 
hands which hold the tray are covered with white gloves. 

Abstention from all useful employment. — Not to have to do any- 
thing for a living is signal proof of a fortune exempting one from the 
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common lot. The gentleman may be very busy, but he will be 
busy with his pleasures, his sports, his hobbies, his philanthropies, 
his public services; not with gainful pursuits. If he does anything 
remunerative, it will be work of the desk, not of the tool. The 
distinction roots, no doubt, in the contrast of intellectual with 
manual, of plan with performance, of giving orders with taking 
them. But it is possible that the age-old scorn of manual labor 
has sprung in part from its repulsive associations, e.g., sweat, 
grime, bad odors, ill-kept teeth, uncared-for fingernails, and neglect 
of the body. If so, it may gain dignity with the appearance of 
educated, well-paid men who, nevertheless, work with tools. In 
the well-groomed electrician or engineer who still gets his hands 
oily, manual labor loses its old offensive associations. If handwork 
generally were performed by well-read, self-respecting, cleanly 
people, no doubt the stigma on it could not be sustained. From 
this point of view, the cheapening and diffusion of the bathtub, 
the shower-bath, underclothing, the toothbrush, the nail scissors, 
the safety razor, and the leather shoe are democratizing society by 
sapping the very basis of class distinctions. 

Good breeding. — A leisure class always gives great attention to 
the arts of social intercourse and cultivates the impulses appropriate 
to pleasure association. Those " to the manner born" despise par- 
venus as lacking the gracious self-effacing ways of "gentle" folk, 
and insist that nothing but breeding can form the soul of the 
gentleman or lady. When wealth shifts to new families, dignity, 
quietness, and refinement are the emphasized assets of the old 
element. For instance, an English traveler visiting Frankfort in 
1803 observes that the nobility there lose no opportunity to point 
out 

the distinctions that ought to be made between their families and those of the 
Bourgeois, who, though they have by commerce or some profession equally 
ignoble attained great wealth, which enables them to live in a style of mag- 
nificence unbecoming their rank; yet their noble neighbors insinuate that they 
always retain a vulgarity of sentiment and manners, unknown to those whose 
blood has flowed pure through several generations, unmixed with that puddle 
which stagnates in the veins of plebeians, 1 

1 Moore, quoted by Giddings, Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 265. 
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A hundred years later a visitor in Charleston, South Carolina, 
remarks: 

The highest society of Charleston displays contempt toward the plutocrat. 
Although at its most exclusive functions may be seen a seamstress or a street- 
car conductor whose family, impoverished by the "War between the States," 
has in no way lost its social status, the merely rich are inexorably excluded. 
No newspaper there would venture or care to print an account of these exclusive 
assemblies. The social set that provides the standard of social taste and tone 
for the city would not tolerate the sycophancy of the "yellow journals" that 
devote whole columns to what rich women wear at the New York Horse Show. 1 

Possession of an ornamental culture. — Another test by which the 
born members of the leisure class fend off the pushful bourgeois is 
the possession of lore and skill which the self-made have had no 
time to acquire. Such lore will be as remote as possible from the 
knowledge underlying the useful arts and professions. It will have 
to do with means of self-expression and sources of enjoyment rather 
than with the utilitarian branches. Thus Dill observes of the aris- 
tocracy in later Roman society: 2 

This class, separated from the masses by pride of birth and privilege and 
riches, was even more cut off from them by its monopoly of culture. An 
aristocrat, however long his pedigree, however broad his acres, would have 
hardly found himself at home in the circle of Sidonius if he could not turn off 
pretty vers de sociite" or letters fashioned in that euphuistic style which cen- 
turies of rhetorical discipline had elaborated. The members of that class were 
bound to one another by the tradition of ancestral friendships, by common 
interests and . pursuits, but not least by academic companionship and the 
pursuit of that ideal of culture which more and more came to be regarded as 
the truest title to the name of Roman, the real stamp of rank. 

Learning, however, may serve as a quite independent basis of 
distinction. Among the ancient Irish it appears to have possessed 
a great social value. High honors and rewards were conferred upon 
the poet, teacher, or historiographer. In body-fine and social rank 
the several grades of learned and professional men were on a level 
with the chieftain grades. Kings promoted their tutors to high 
positions and during an interregnum the regent was a cleric and 
poet. In the later Roman Empire, also, learning appears to have 
shone by its own light: 

1 E. H. Abbott, Religious Life in America, p. 119. 
2 Dill, Roman Society, p. 161. 
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The senatorial class prided themselves, as we have seen, on their culture 
quite as much as on their birth and opulence. And they held in corresponding 
estimation the class whose business it was to maintain the literary tradition. 
Symmachus, at the beginning of the century, and Sidonius, towards its close, 
were aristocrats to their finger tips, valuing even to excess hereditary rank. 
Yet both Symmachus and Sidonius admitted freely to their inner circle men 
who owed their position solely to literary skill and dexterity of the kind then 
admired. They lived on terms of fraternal intimacy with men whose days 
were spent in the drudgery of the classroom. 1 

In China public monuments are erected to eminent teachers and 
commemorative arches record the pride of a town in a son who has 
won honors in a state examination. In Germany productive 
scholarship enjoys such prestige that a stream of first-class ability 
continually pours into university careers, while in the United 
States it is so little appreciated that the universities fail to get then- 
share of talent. 

PERSONAL RATING VERSUS SOCIAL CLASS 

What, it may be asked, is the relation of the social gradation 
I have been describing to the ratings men continually make of their 
fellows on the basis of ability, success, and character ? The answer 
is that while such differences greatly influence men in their treat- 
ment and trust of one another, they do not of themselves create 
social grades. Sometimes the social hierarchy pays no heed what- 
ever to such values. At best it takes account of them, but not as 
if they were the natural foundation of social grades. We consider 
a society as remarkably healthy in tone when the man of unusual 
achievement, the poet, artist, thinker, or explorer, has entree to the 
highest social class. But one never finds such a class composed 
entirely of achievers, irrespective of their pecuniary means and style 
of living. 

Character, too, may be given no little weight in placing one in 
the social scale. The hero or saint, the founder of a religious order 
or a new philanthropy, is likely to be a privileged person, above all 
conventional distinctions. On the other hand, the rich or well- 
born who shows himself mean or craven, makes himself ridiculous, 
or flouts the current moral standard may be cast out from his social 

1 Ibid., p. 337. 
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class. Nevertheless, such concessions of class to common-sense 
personal ratings should not blind us to the fact that definite and 
inheritable social gradings never rest on practical-worth differences 
among individuals, but always on impersonal differences in respect 
to employment, function, wealth, and the conventional signs of 
wealth. 

RESULTS OF GRADATION 

The recognition of permanent worth-differences affects the 
classes in various ways: 

i. The inferior is required to repress all signs of emotion in the 
presence of the superior. — Thus in Japan under the old regime the 
code of a military camp governed the contacts between classes. 
Talking in the presence of the superior, or laughter, or curious 
questions, or expressions of surprise — anything revealing the slight- 
est emotion on the part of the humbler — was considered discourtesy 
and punished with great rigor. 

2. Personality is very unequally developed in superior and inferior. 
— Says Gulick of Old Japan: 

There was no redress for the peasant in case of harshness. It was always 
the wise policy, therefore, for him to accept whatever was given without even 
the appearance of dissatisfaction. This spirit was connected with the domi- 
nance of the military class. Simple trustfulness was, therefore, chiefly the 
spirit of the non-military classes. 

While, therefore, it is beyond dispute that the old social order was com- 
munal in type, and so did not give freedom to the individual nor tend to develop 
strong personality among the masses, it is also true that it did develop men of 
commanding personality among the rulers. Those who from youth were in 
the hereditary line of rule, sons of Shoguns, daimyos, and samurai, were 
forced by the very communalism of the social order to an exceptional personal 
development. They shot far ahead of the common man. Feudalism is 
favorable to the development of personality in the favored few, while it represses 
that of the masses. Individualism, on the contrary, giving liberty of thought 
and act, with all that these imply, is favorable to the development of the per- 
sonality of all. 1 

3. Status, not bargain, regulates dealings between superior and 
inferior. — Says Gulick: 

The idea of making a bargain when two persons entered upon some par- 
ticular piece of work, the one as employer, the other as employed, was entirely 

1 Social Evolution of the Japanese, pp. 121, 375. 
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repugnant to the older generation, since it was assumed that their relations 
as inferior and superior should determine their financial relations; the superior 
would do what was right and the inferior should accept what the superior 
might give without a question or a murmur. Among the samurai, where the 
arrangement is between equals, bargaining or making fixed or fast terms which 
will hold to the end, and which may be carried to the courts in case of differ- 
ences, was a thing practically unknown in the older civilization. Everything 
of a business nature was left to honor and was carried on in mutual confidence. 1 

4. Fines and indemnities are graded according to social status. — 
The Babylonian code of Hammurabi fixed damages with reference 
to the social class of the injured man. With the rise of class dis- 
tinctions in early Europe the rates of compensation came to be 
different among persons of different classes. The Wergeld or social 
value of a man constituted the basis for fines and indemnities, and 
every man had a Wergeld fixed by law. Thus in the code of the 
Alamans the life of a freeman is valued at 160 sous, freedman, 80, 
slave, 40. The Visigoths fix for the life of a freeman a compensa- 
tion twice that for the life of a freedman. The Frisians make a 
long tariff of indemnities for every sort of blow, then add: "these 
figures are for freemen. For nobles multiply by three, for serfs 
take half." According to another Germanic code, the fine for a 
blow that breaks a tooth is for a noble 15 solidi, for a freeman 5, 
for a slave 2. 

5. The inferior comes to be regarded, not simply as of less worth, 
but as existing for the sake of the superior. — In a Vedic metaphor 
describing "the altar of the King's state," the priests and the 
nobles are the bricks, while the common people are "the filling 
between the bricks." In the political thought of the slaveholding 
South the planter and merchant class were the people for whose 
benefit society existed — the "Spartans" — while the slaves and 
manual laborers were to the social edifice what mudsills are to a 
house. 

In the Orient woman has worth, not in her own right, but as a 
means to an end, that end being the gratification and comfort of 
the male. Her lot is summed up in "the three obediences," viz., 
to father, then to husband, lastly to son. "A woman," says a 
Japanese manual on ethics, "should never weary of yielding to her 

1 Ibid., p. 120. 
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husband, must form no friendships or intimacy save as sanctioned 
by him, must obey her husband with fear and trembling." 

Where the spirit of the Old South survives in its purity, an 
elaborate "lady" worship fails to conceal the universal unconscious 
assumption that God placed women here for the sake of the men. 
The male sex has obviously shaped the ideals girls are taught to real- 
ize, but the female sex has had little share in shaping the ideals boys 
are taught to realize. It is a matter of course that women should 
find their mission in serving, pleasing, and inspiring men, but no 
one suggests that the male sex has its end in anything it does for 
women. Its end is within itself. The young woman must cultivate 
a conciliating and caressing manner, and avoid opposing or dis- 
agreeing with men. If she has opinions she dissembles them, and 
if she has learning she hides it lest male irritation blast her with the 
reproach "unwomanly." To please men she must wear delicate 
and flimsy clothes, no matter what they cost her fingers or her 
purse, and shun the plain but convenient "tailor-made" garments. 
Male opinion frowns on the widow who remarries as putting her 
own happiness above loyalty to a man's memory; but no one 
thinks less of the widower who remarries. The divorced man goes 
everywhere, but the divorced woman is ostracized no matter what 
her justification. The men hold under constant surveillance the 
reading, acquaintance, and activities of their womenfolk, and 
expect the woman to subordinate her own notion of what is proper 
for her to the judgment of her nearest male relative. The assump- 
tion is that woman's repute and standing are of more consequence 
to her menfolk than to herself. 

Again, the conception of the inferior as mere means to the life 
of the superior may apply to the significance of common people 
for the gifted. This view is raised by Renan in the words: "The 
bulk of humanity lives by proxy — millions live and die in order to 
produce a rare elite, the masses do not count, they are a mere bulk 
of raw material, out of which, drop by drop, the essence is ex- 
tracted." 



